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FOREWORD 



During the past forty years the social sciences have I "« ltl P 1 ' ed the ^ 
offerings and triggered an explosion in research New off ® nn ?* " ° 
disciplines, the establishment of new disciplines, and sigmfica 
contributions to the study of human behavior have accompanied t 
exploration of vast new areas of knowledge. However, since the 19 
report of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Curricu- 
lum there has been no comprehensive revision of the social studies 
curriculum. The great new bodies of knowledge and the development 
of more specialized areas of research and teaching at e umversi y 
level have failed to significantly alter the pattern of elementary and 
secondary education which was established before these revolutionary 
changes in the social sciences. 

World markets and foreign production are playing an increasing role 
in the American economy. American men and economic aid are involved 
in political and military conflicts on every continent. Our historians 
point out the need for knowledge of Far Eastern, Latin American, and 
African history, and geographers suggest interpretation of physical 
features in terms of prevailing cultures, a direct opposite of environ- 
mental determinism. Municipal government in an age of urban explosion 
is undergoing agonizing reappraisal. The American Government frac- 
tions in more areas of our lives than ever before. Sociological conflicts 
are erupting, both as a part of the revolution of rising expectations and 
as a part of man’s rise toward equality of political and economic 

opportunity. 

The inter-relatedness of the social science disciplines is evident in 
the approach to the above problems on university campuses. The study 
of culture, large scale complex organizations, and lea ers tP P 
supplements earlier concepts of the political behaviorist. In addition to 
these areas, the historians, anthropologists, economists and sociologists 
are indicating increasing interest in the development of values. 

The academic lag in knowledge of social science is accentuated in 
the field of values which is complicated by lack of a clearly defined a 
agreed upon value structure, and also by conflict between the values 
which students are taught in schools and those which they observe in 
practice in home, school and community. If we are to achieve our basic 
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purposes we must maximize people’s participation in clarification of 
their values and increase their capacity to appraise institutions for im- 
plementing these values. 

Finally, the elementary and secondary curriculum reflects a general 
disregard for such social science methodology as subordination of sub- 
jective preference to objective evidence, readiness to pursue empirical 
data and to discard unwarranted assumptions, and awareness of the 
difference between solid evidence and simply informed judgments. 

In the decades ahead American education must face vastly expanded 
knowledge, improved research techniques, new methods of communica- 
tion, an ever increasing rate of technological change, a shifting Ameri- 
can value structure, and the anticipated influx into our educational 
institutions. These changes call for a re-examination of the objectives 
of our schools and of the extent to which our curricula, instructional 
practices, and materials are achieving these objectives. Nowhere is 
this challenge issued more sharply than in the social studies. 
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Chapter I 

PLANS AND PROGRESS 



The Social Studies Curriculum Center at Syracuse University is one 
of a number of centers throughout the United States currently engaged 
in studying, experimenting, and preparing materials for possible revi- 
sions of the social studies curricula of the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

If a widely accepted comprehensive revision does materialize, it will 
not come about for several years. The various centers are occupied, 
for the most part, with several bits and pieces of the whole. Practical 
limitations of funds restrict the time and staff involved in these projects. 
Regardless of the -amount or concentration of resources, the task is 
proving to be exceedingly complex, involving the integration or co- 
ordination of six to nine separate disciplines. 

As its contribution to a revised curriculum, the Syracuse Center 
initiated a five year project in June 1963. This project is supported by 
the Cooperative Research Program of the United States Office of 
Education through funds provided under Public Law 531. 1 

The work of the Syracuse Center is carried out by a team of faculty 
drawn from the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, the School of Education, and the public schools. This small 
core is supplemented by representatives of the departments of history, 
geography, sociology, political science, anthropology, economics, law, 
philosophy, psychiatry, and psychology, by still other elementary and 
secondary social studies teachers and supervisors, and by audio-visual 
and testing specialists. Consultations have also been held with repre- 
sentatives of the United States Office of Education and the New 
York State Education Department. 

Each center has adopted an approach it believes will enable it to 
use its unique staff and position to the greatest advantage in laying 
foundations for a social studies curriculum revision. There are pro- 
grams emphasizing child development, single disciplines, or twelve 



1 The views expressed in this report do not represent those of the U. S. Office of Education, 
are solely those of the project staff at Syracuse University 
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year articulated curricula. At Syracuse we believed our unique con- 
tribution to be: 

1. Identification of major concepts from the social sciences and allied 
disciplines that appear to be appropriate for elementary and sec- 
ondary programs in social studies. 

2. Examination of the major workways of these disciplines, such as 
organizing principles, readiness to pursue empirical data, willing- 
ness to discard unwarranted assumptions, awareness of the differ- 
ences between solid evidence and simply informed opinion, and 
subordination of subjective preference to objective evidence. 

3. Development and evaluation, at three or more grade levels, of 
illustrative materials for use by teachers and students that effec- 
tively translate the concepts and workways into classroom practice. 

Faculty Seminar 

Prior to the initiation of the project and later during the first months of 
operation of the Syracuse Center, a year-long series of faculty seminars 
was centered around the teaching of the social studies in elementary 
and secondary schools. These seminars were supported by the Danforth 
Foundation and the Esso Foundation. Participants included twelve 
members of the social science departments of the Maxwell School, five 
faculty members from the School of Education, three classroom teachers 
who are also department heads in their respective schools, the super- 
visor of social studies instruction in the Syracuse Public Schools, and the 
supervisor of social studies in the New York State Department of 
Education. 

Seminar sessions were devoted to consideration of contributions from 
each of the social sciences. In some cases disciplines were represented 
bv outstanding off campus scholars such as: 

Dr. Paul Ward 

President of Sarah Lawrence College (history ) 

Dean Floyd Bond 

University of Michigan (economics) 

Professor Neal Gross 

Harvard University (sociology) 

Professor Jerome Bruner 

Harvard University (education) 

Other seminar sessions were devoted to: 

1. The Contributions of International Studies to the Curriculum. 
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2. The Citizen in the Community — Implications for Education. 

3. Models for the Future in Social Studies Education. 

4. The Education of Teachers. 

These seminars served to acquaint contributing faculty with the need 
for curriculum revision, built closer relationships among members of 
the social science departments and the School of Education who would 
later consult with the project staff, and established a basis for coopera- 
tive working relationships with the New York State Education Depart- 
ment and the Public Schools. The seminar participants agreed that one 
of the most significant recent contributions to education was Jerome 
Bruners The Process of Education. Convinced that the way to enhance 
understanding of any discipline is to study its structure ( its basic ideas 
or concepts), the Syracuse faculty involved in these seminars deter- 
mined to devote their efforts toward this end in the social sciences. From 
these symposia grew the objectives of the Syracuse project as listed 
above. 

The Sagamore Conference 

Under a separate contract with the Cooperative Research Branch of 
the United States Office of Education, a conference was jointly spon- 
sored by the Maxwell School and the School of Education at the 
Sagamore Conference Center of Syracuse University, located in the 
Adirondack Mountains. This conference was held October 3-5, 1963, 
on the subject of Needed Research in the Teaching of the Social Studies. 
A conference report under this title was submitted to the U.S. Office 
of Education and later published by the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 2 

The Sagamore Conference was attended by representatives of 16 
universities, three representatives of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, teachers from public schools in New Jersey, Wisconsin, and New 
York, and participants from the Joint Council on Economic Education, 
the National Council for the Social Studies, and the Educational 
Testing Service. Although this conference was not a part of the 
contractual agreement with the Center, it did furnish one more sub- 
stantial source of background material. 

Position Papers r 

During the first year of operation, position papers were prepared by 
representatives of the various disciplines listed at the beginning of this 

a Roy A. Price, "Needed Research in the Teaching of the Social Studies . Research Bulletin Number 
1, National Council for the Social Studies, Department of the National Education Association, 
Washington, 2964. 
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report. In addition to the traditional social science disciplines, papers 
were submitted by law, psychiatry, and philosophy. The authors were 
asked to describe the major substantive concepts from their disciplines 
without regard to whether they appeared appropriate for the social 
studies curriculum of the elementary and secondary schools. (This 
decision was to be made later by the staff and consulting teachers.) 
These papers, numbering more than 500 pages, were carefully studied 
and discussed to identify their conceptual content. In the process every 
attempt was made to identify concepts not restricted solely to any 
discipline but broad enough to make use of material from a number of 
disciplines. Such was the case, for example, with Resolution of Con- 
flict. Other concepts, of course, were more closely associated with a 
single discipline, but could still draw upon the resources of other fields. 
The concept of power, for example, while most closely associated 
with political science, can easily draw upon material from sociology, 
history, and economics. The process of selection inevitably involved 
establishment of priorities. 

At the close of the first year and during the early months of the 
second year, the Center staff prepared approximately 200 pages of 
identification notes and began the difficult task of narrowing the list of 
concepts to a manageable number. Many promising strands were 
explored, but all could not be included. More time than was available 
would be required, and some interesting facets had to be given lower 
priority. The final list, which still fluctuates slightly, hovers at 34. 

At this point it became apparent that identification required more 
than labeling and extracting materials from the disciplines. Brief 
definitions were prepared but were not of sufficient depth to satisfy 
writers of classroom materials. To avoid misinterpretation and to offer 
a proper context for the development of instructional units for less than 
a complete twelve-grade curriculum, concept outlines were constructed. 
These outlines do a reasonably thorough job of identifying and delineat- 
ing the concepts, and they serve as guidelines foir the development of 
instructional materials. They are the indispensable link we had not 
originally anticipated between the scholar and the classroom. By July 
1965, more than 550 pages of concept drafts had been prepared. 

The 34 identified concepts have been further broken down as 18 
Substantive Concepts , 5 Value Concepts, and 11 Aspects of Method. 

The Remaining Phases 

In July 1965, the staff of the Center was augmented by a group of 
elementary and secondary teachers with writing experience. From the 
outlines developed around the identified concepts and aspects of 



method, the staff and consulting writers began preparing materials 
for students and teachers. However, limitations of time and resources 
prescribe the preparation of units for selected grades only, and for only 
a part of the list of defined concepts. The target date for completion 
of sufficient classroom materials for a year of classroom experimentation 
is June 30, 1966. 

Dr. Eric Gardner, chairman of the Psychology Department and co- 
author of the new Stanford Achievement Tests, Dr. David A. Payne, 
Assistant Professor of Education ( Measurement, Evaluation and Statis- 
tics ) , and Richard Poole of the Psychological Research Center, Research 
Assistant, have begun to construct evaluative instruments and tech- 
niques to measure the effectiveness of the instructional materials. 
They will also develop a plan for the experimental tryout of the 
materials and suggest an appropriate sample of schools. 

Dr. Donald Ely, chairman of the Syracuse University Center for 
Instructional Communications and President of the DA VI of the NEA, 
and Philip Morrison of the Center for Instructional Communications 
have already begun the development of audio-visual aids for pupil and 
teacher materials. 

In the spring of 1966, teachers and administrators of cooperating 
schools will meet in seminars and workshops to prepare for the experi- 
mental offering which will begin in September of 1966. The tryout, 
evaluation, and revision will continue in the spring and possibly the 
fall of 1967. A final analysis and report will be prepared during the fifth 
year. The outline, instructional materials, and the results of the evalua- 
tion will be made available to all interested parties at that time. 



Chapter II 
SUBSTANTIVE CONCEPTS 
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We believe it essential that curriculum builders keep in mindthat 
concents are not static truths, but are open and changing. Concepts are 
"o be sharpLed and improved with use. Therefore, a cumculum 
built around concepts must concern itself as much with concept forma- 
tion as concept attainment. A student should be given opportunities to 
revise S concepts and develop new ones as well as to learn what someone 

else means by the concepts he uses. 

The Syracuse Social Studies Curriculum Center is not attemp ing 
develop a comprehensive conceptual structure for the social stad.es ; ra - 
riculum. While the most obvious reason for notdoingsois k^ 

sufficient time and resources at our disposal, it n ° 
important. A conceptual structure for the social studies may be prema 
ture because the disciplines themselves have no reasonably agreed 
Zon structure to offer. We are not suggesting that efforts to establish 
a comprehensive structure be abandoned but our judgment. stobegm 
with some concepts we have reason to believe are important if not the 
most important, and to develop classroom materials around them 
tryout™^ three or more grade levels. While all of the units probably 
vrould not be adopted in toto by any school, several might prove t 

useful to a large number of schools. 

The difficult choice of concepts to be developed and concepts to be 
deferred was based on (1) scope and (2) uniqueness. If a concept 
could be developed to include the concepts or sub-concepts recom- 
mended by several disciplines it was given priority over some important 
concepts limited to a single discipline. No concept was choren m y 
because it was different, but if there was good reason to believe the 
student would probably never in any other way be exposed to a ^wu- 
lariy important concept of a single discipline uniqueness determined 
which of the several such concepts should be chosen. 

Those concepts not included in the list of 34 have not beenaban 
doned. Given more time and further resources, the Syracuse Center 
hopes to develop materials for concepts it has temporarily shelved. 
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The cooperative team of social scientists, educators, teachers, and 
administrators had narrowed its first priority list of substantive con- 
cepts to 16 by December 1964^ Two more were added in 1965. As in 
the case of the other categories of concepts, outlines to further define 
the substantive concepts were developed. From the introduction to 
these outlines, brief descriptive statements have been drawn to add 
definition to the concept titles. These statements have been collected 
below. In addition, the complete outline of one concept, Conflict-Its 
Origin, Expression and Resolution , has been included for illustration 
in the Appendix. 

1. Sovereignty of the Nation-State in the 
Community of Nations 

Contrary to the popular conception that nations are as old as recorded 
history, the nation-state, nationalism, and sovereignty have emerged 
since the 16th century. Closely interrelated, they are a constantly 
changing and developing phenomenon. Their emergence was followed 
by a steady development to a peak in the early 20th century. Having 
created their own limitations, the nation-states are now witnessing a 
relatively rapid giving-way of sovereignty to interdependence. 

The relatively rapid change in the degree of sovereignty of the 
nation-state in the contemporary scene is related to the population 
explosion, technological advancement, the development of super- 
powers, and the emergence of scores of new nation-states. Military 
considerations, economic deterrents, and international organizations 
(regional and global) are making it increasingly difficult, if not im- 
possible, for nations to take domestic or international actions without 
consideration of the wishes of other states. 

As citizens in a democracy, students will eventually be required to 
choose their representatives who will determine foreign policy. It is 
essential that these citizens of the future understand that the role of 
sovereignty is changing and that the decision of 1900 cannot be applied 
to a situation in 1970. 

2. Conflict — i Its Origin, Expression, and Resolution 

Conflict is characteristic of the growth and development of individuals 
and of civilization as a whole. Society is constantly pressured to respond 
to conflicting forces. Rather than to minimize conflict or shield young 
students from the fact of its existence, we should make them aware of 
the origins of conflict, and help them to develop healthy attitudes 
toward conflict as an aspect of reality with which they must learn to 
cope. 



Most important, the child should learn that for all the varieties of 
conflict there are culturally approved and disapproved means for re- 
solving them. In contrast, the student must understand what happens 
when conflict is unresolved or resolved through means that are not 
considered legitimate by society. This concept is developed to assist the 
student to acquire satisfactory patterns of conflict resolution, whether 
with classmates, between individuals and the state, or between nations, 
to be used throughout life. 

See Appendix for complete outline of this concept. 

3. The Industrialization-Urbanization Syndrome 

If one were to attempt a description of the most important social trends 
in the world today, the inclusion of the quest for industrial development 
and the movement of populations to the cities would be an intellectual 
mandate. Because of their timely importance we include these con- 
cepts in our list, and because of their cause and effect relationships we 
present them together. 

Historically the process of industrialization was a product of tech- 
nical advance, secularization and changing political-social attitudes 
and entities. As science discovered new ways of making values out of 
nature’s resources, the political structure and the social attitudes of 
the times had to change so as to accommodate this development. An 
example of the above can be found in Professor Tawney’s Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism, wherein the author describes the pressure of 
the commercial needs of capitalism on the traditional ideas of the 
medieval church. The process of industrialization has changed modem 
man; indeed this great transformation may well be described as the 
hallmark of modem man. 

The industrial process was both cause and effect. It was a product 
of science and a new commercial age but it also set into motion several 
great social movements. One of the most important of these was the 
movement of population from the farm to the cities. 

The fact that all industrial societies are also urban cultures is no 
mere accident. Historically industrialization has provided jobs and new 
ways of acquiring wealth-hence people who lived from the soil and 
wanted to improve their positions were drawn to the center of the 
industrial complex which was of course cities. The growth of an urban 
culture in turn stimulated industry, for the cities provided a greater 
market for new products. However, there is a negative side of this 
process. For with the growth of cities came slums with their multitude 
of social problems. With the advent of job opportunities came a demand 
for labor, and immigration and migration, with its uprooting of tradi- 
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tional ties and its consequent alienation and anomy. Industrial tech- 
nology brings with it the benefits and detriments of automation and 
cybernetics. With industrial and commercial growth came trusts and 
monopolies, social unrest and class hatred (which existed before but 
on a lesser scale). Thus the industrialization-urbanization syndrome 
has given both hope and despair to mankind. It at once offers him great 
hopes and yet has provided him with some of his most serious and 
dangerous problems. 

As the heart of one of the most serious problems facing the world 
today, this concept should be a part of every student’s preparation for 
citizenship in the world of tomorrow. 

4. Secularization 

Early tribes attributed productive rainfall, plentiful game, and natural 
disaster to their gods. The Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans 
attributed the privileges of their rulers or their entire people to a 
theocratic base. By the Middle Ages, the universal church was con- 
sidered supreme in almost all facets of life. 

As late as the turn of the century, religious institutions were respon- 
sible for most schools, hospitals, orphanages, and homes for the aged. 
The lending of money, regulations for guilds, and even criminal and 
civil law was based on interpretations of religious bodies. 

The development of the nation-state, new cities, and industry were 
all a result and a reinforcement of the cause of secularization. Whether 
moving from witch doctors to prime ministers in Africa, or from a 
universal church over feudal fiefs to the industrial complex of the Ruhr, 
the change has in common a transition from sacred to secular society. 

5. Compromise and Adjustment 

Compromise and adjustment are the keys to successfully facing political, 
economic, social, and religious change and conflict. Man faces the need 
to compromise and adjust to his physical as well as to his social 
surroundings. 

Culture aids man in adjusting to his environment by providing a 
social heritage and a process of social invention. A culture develops 
social norms and means of facing and solving individual and group 
problems. However, each culture is only a small part of a product of 
its own invention and discovery; rather it is the result of adjustment 
and compromise. Even when recognizing this, each culture has a 
tendency to evaluate all other cultures in terms of its own standards 
and to perceive its own standards and procedures as superior. An exam- 
ple is the disposition of Russians or Americans to examine each other s 
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f wa y of life, foreign policy, and political goals in the light of their own. 

International relations furnish the most colorful and plentiful illustra- 
tions for this concept, although they are but one area to which it is 
applicable. 

Survival depends upon the ability to adjust and compromise. No wild 
animal, no man, no group, no nation, can take a stand in which it 
always refuses to compromise or adjust without eventually creating 
sufficient counterforce to force it to abandon its position, usually with 
greater loss than would have resulted from earlier compromise or 
adjustment. Unfortunately most persons fail to recognize compromise 
and adjustment as a natural evolutionary concept. There is a general 
tendancy to mistake compromise as a sign of weakness and to confuse it 
with surrender. 



6. Comparative Advantage 

It is impossible for any individual, political party, or nation to dictate 
life to such an extent as to assure total acquiescence to all its desires by 
all outside forces. Compromise, adjustment, and resolution of conflicts 
by other means become an essential part of facing re ali ty, 

When conflicts arise there often comes a time when advantages must 
be weighed. It even becomes advisable to permit an opponent to obtain 
advantages in resources, time, geographical position, morale, or public 
opinion in return for advantages considered of greater value in gaining 
a final objective. 

During the Second World War, the Allies decided it was to their 
advantage to ship copper (indirectly) to Germany in return for des- 
perately needed ball bearings. China was a major source for tungsten 
steel (required for armor plate and armor piercing shells) during the 
Korean War. On the basis of comparative advantage, the British sold 
trucks to the Chinese in return for shipments of tungsten. 

Comparative advantage extends from the child deciding whether to 
trade a sand bucket for a sand shovel while constructing a castle on 
the beach to decisions regarding the exchange of prisoners of war. 
Without an understanding of this concept, a citizen is ill-equipped to 
face a world in which no one ever does achieve “total victory.” Students 
should understand this concept in order to appreciate the need for long 
range consideration of goals and methods. 

7. Power 

The concept of power is central to political science, and it cannot be 
ignored as a factor in developing concepts of cultural behavior, 
social controls, conflict, interaction, sovereignty, the nation-state, and" 
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comparative advantage. Power is a relationship by which one individual 
or group can take action which affects the behavior of another. Power 
relationships abound throughout society. 

Power must be seen as both a goal and an instrument for achieving 
that goal. It implies sanctions as instruments of power, and is as impor- 
tant to economic motivation as it is to political. If a citizen hopes to 
comprehend political science he must appreciate that in political science 
the element of power is concerned with those power-relationships which 
have consequences through instrumentalities of government. No student 
can fulfill his potential role as a citizen participating in the procedure 
of a democracy without being aware of this concept. 

8. Morality and Choice 

Of all life on earth, only men exist in a situation wherein they are called 
upon to study moral choices and then to make a decision upon those 
choices. Further, men, unlike other animals, are held responsible for 
their choices. 

The moral situation must include three elements: the individual self, 
his social environment, and standards of value. The moral act is to be 
viewed as a product of the interplay of these three elements. In this 
context, moral man must be viewed as a center for decision making. 
The social environment constructs and structures the occasion for moral 
deliberation. We appeal to standards of value when we try to justify a 
decision. 

Any student who proposes to go through life having all decisions 
made for him is an ideal future citizen for a totalitarian state. To be 
more than a robot or a non-human animal, the citizen must deliberate 
upon decisions and participate in both making and effecting these 
decisions. Therefore, it behooves every social studies teacher to empha- 
size the student’s position in a moral situation and his need to make 
and abide by moral choices. 

9. Scarcity 

An understanding of the concept of scarcity is prerequisite to any 
citizen’s understanding of his government, his economic system, the 
development of social controls through law, and conflict between 
nations. It is essential that the student know what scarcity is, how it is 
created, the problems and conflicts it produces, and methods of over- 
coming or bypassing scarcity. 

Economists refer to economizing as the general proposition that an 
economy ought to be as efficient as possible — that in the broadest sense 
it ought to get the most out of its potential. The reason economizing is 



important is that there is a limit to any economy’s potential, which is 
called the principle of scarcity. 

Scarcity is a reference both to physical limitations, and to limitation 
relative to the wants of the people of a society. Bauxite has always 
been physically limited, but was not wanted in 1600. It is wanted so 
much in the 20th century as to be scarce. Oxygen in the earth’s atmos- 
phere is physically limited, but not relative to the need of the people, 
therefore it is not scarce. 

Scarcity, both natural and contrived, relates to power, politics, gov- 
ernment, and law as well as to the functioning of an economy. Cultural 
behavior, as a function of power relationships depends upon possession 
of differential amounts of prestige, prosperity, physical force, knowl- 
edge or some other value; a situation which cannot exist when all are 
in unlimited supply. 



10. Input and Output 

Input refers to those productive resources furnished by persons in 
producing a product. By output we mean all the products (goods and 
services) produced for sale during a period of time, measured accord- 
ing to how much money is paid for these by buyers. Income refers to 
the payments to those persons who worked or provided their property 
in order to produce the total output. 

Basic to the physical sciences is the concept that neither matter nor 
energy may be created or destroyed, only its form may be changed. 
Coal may be burned, but it can be accounted for in carbon dioxide, 
smoke particles, heat, and ashes. A similarly basic principle in eco- 
nomics is that for any economic unit (business or professional firm, 
state, or country) and for any period of time (day, month, year) total 
income and total output, measured in money are equal. 1 

Just as we have noted that income and output are equal, so we should 
note that input and output are equal. To better understand the roles of 
income, input, and output, we recommend that the student begin by 
examining the factors of production. The student should expect that his 
reward in terms of consumption will be based largely on his value as 
a producer. He is rewarded for his share of input. His income should 
equal his output. As an individual who hopes and plans to consume, 
the student should be planning for his role as a producer. 



11. Saving 

The concept of saving is central to the analysis of problems of insta- 
bility. Saving is a familiar term to everyone; it means not using up your 



iThe basis for this concept outline is a position paper prepared for the Social Studies Curriculum 
Center by Dr. Melvin Eggers. This and the following paragraph are paraphrased from that paper. 
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extra income, and consequently it means accumulating some wealth. 
Our main concern in studying this concept is aggregate saving — saving 
for the economy as a whole. 2 

Persons provide labor and ownership services which create products 
in our economy. They, therefore, earn all the income. Profits do not 
accrue to firms, but to persons owning the firms. In order to save, these 
persons or households “must acquire something — some form of prop- 
erty.” According to standard definitions, if you acquire some product, 
you are not saving, but spending or “consuming/ To save then, requires 
that you acquire not a product but some financial asset. A financial 
asset is simply a claim on some other economic unit. Thus a household 
can save by acquiring: ( 1) a claim on business, in the form of a corpo- 
rate bond, a checking account (a claim on a bank), or a promissory 
note; (2) a claim on a government unit, in the form of a U.S. savings 
bond, or a municipal bond; (3) a claim on some foreign persons, firm, 
or government, in the form of a foreign government bond; (4) a claim 
on some other household, such as a friend’s IOU. 

“Of course, if one family saves by acquiring a claim on another family, 
the saving of the first is offset by the debt of the second, as far as house- 
holds as a whole are concerned. For households as a whole to save, 
they must accumulate claims on business, government, and the rest of 
the world.” 3 

“When all households combined increase the amount of claims they 
hold against all other economic units combined, they are saving. This 
includes the possibility that they may increase the amount of money 
they hold.” 4 

Our concern in this concept of saving is the effects of claims ( savings ) 
on the American economy, and the rest of the world.^ The debt of a 
corporation, individual or government is someone else’s saving, and the 
relationship of this situation to the stability or instability of a system 
is important to any discussion of inflation or recession. Students must 
be made cognizant of the relationship of saving by one unit to the 
claims on another unit if they are to intelligently participate in main- 
taining economic stability as productive adults. 

12. The Modified Market Economy 

The American economy is a modified market economy. There has never 
been a completely private system of economics. In the United States 
the efforts of Alexander Hamilton to develop subsidies for the merchant 
marine were typical of the early entrance of government into one small 
part of the nation’s economy. 

nbid. ~ 

*lbid„ p. 31. 

«I bid., p. 32. 
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Students should understand the free private functions of the entre- 
preneur and the growing role of government as a market (defense 
purchases) and as a source of capital (loans and grants), and the 
effect of this increasing role of the government in modifying the free 
private enterprise market economy. This should include an under- 
standing of the position of producer and consumer, and the functions of 
price, cost, monopoly, competition, supply, and demand. 

It is important for the students to be able to comprehend and 
weigh the values of freedom of economic and social action against 
modifications or limitations of these freedoms which justify them- 
selves by professing to strengthen and support the remaining freedoms. 



13. Habitat and Its Significance 

Ecosystems are produced by areal associations of interconnected physi- 
cal and biotic processes, without the interference of man. There are 

ve groups of physical and biotic processes involved in forming those 
areal aMOGmtiQns.. (l) surface features; (2) climate; (3) water; 

l j ta; soi k- Eac ^ °* these elements forms a subsystem of 

related parts, and each could be made the subject of a book or a 
course of study by itself. 

A habitat is an ecosystem that has been more or less modified by the 
presence of man. Ever since man has occupied the earth it has been 
subject to changes made by human action. These changes were partly 
earned out by plan, and partly were unexpected products of his action. 
Primitive man set fires to aid his hunt, and these have had a profound 
effect on the pattern of vegetation. 

Nine major habitats can be defined. Each is an areal association of 
inter-connected physical and biotic features; but each occupies a 
particular place in the concept of global patterns. Eight are related to 
the pattern of climate; the ninth includes high mountains which insert 
an element of irregularity into the global patterns of habitat. 

Habitats are significant, not only because they have in part been 
created by human action, but also because they provide the “natural” 
surrounding of man’s occupance of the earth. Any human society, if 
it is to survive for long, must form a workable connection with the 
earth’s resources. The habitat is the resource base of man’s societies. 
It is of the utmost importance, then, to develop a valid concept re- 
garding the significance to man of the features of habitat. The student 
should not go out into life believing all his actions and his culture are 
determined by his physical surroundings, and that he cannot alter 
this relationship. 
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14. Culture 

In the popular meaning culture generally refers to the finer things in 
life such as art, literature, music, and philosophy. Culture in this respect 
is related to personal refinement. The “cultured individual is expected 
“to prefer Bach to bebop and Beethoven to boogie woogie; he knows 
the difference between the philosopher Plato and the planet Pluto; 
his palate presumably prefers crepes suzette to corned beef and cab- 
bage, and French champagne to com liquor; and he would rather read 
Shakespeare in blank verse than Spillane in what could be mistaken for 
prose.” 5 However in sociological usage, and the manner in which we 
shall utilize it in this paper, culture is a much broader concept than per- 
sonal refinement. As Dr. Paul Meadows has pointed out, there are now 
about 257 different definitions of the word culture, each placing em- 
phasis in a particular direction. We shall use the following definition: 

Culture is the way of living which any society develops to meet its funda- 
mental needs for survival, perpetuation of the species, and the ordering of 
social organizations, learned modes of behavior, knowledge, beliefs, and all 
other activities which are developed in human association. Culture then is man s 
contribution to his environment . 6 

It is everything men think, do, and have as members of society. It 
should be noted that culture, for analytical purposes, is often divided 
into its material and nonmaterial parts. Material culture comprises the 
physical objects of the culture, including the Ways in which they are 
used. Nonmaterial culture consists of values, beliefs, ideas, customs, 
ideologies, and social structure. . Although the nonmaterial aspects of 
culture are less tangible, they are often the most important. In the 
American culture, the automobile is part of the material culture, while 
the belief in “equality of opportunity” is part of the nonmaterial culture. 

An understanding of each individual as a part, immersed in a sea of 
“culture” from birth to death, may help many young people to appre- 
ciate the relationship of the society around them to themselves as 
individuals. This could help many youths to avoid blindly striking out 
in all directions in rebellion against the invisible pressures of their 
culture. 

15. Institution 

In order to fully appreciate and understand the concept of institution, 
it is necessary to make a distinction between the terms organization 
and institution. An organization refers to a structured group, having 
continuity, identity, and a name. An institution, on the other hand, is 

"Bierstedt, R., The Social Order, p. 104. 

•Rouck and Warren, Sociology: An Introduction, p. 8. (Italics inserted by the authors of this 
report. ) 
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not a group at all but an organized way of doing something. It is a 
formal, recognized, established, and stabilized way of pursuing some 
major social activity. For example, Syracuse University is an organ- 
ization, but education is an institution. Science, not a specific science 
such as chemistry, but science, is an institution, an organized way of 
thinking and approaching our physical environment. Economics is 
an institution, but a labor union or a corporation is an organization. 

Defined in more detail and with a stronger stress on the normative, 
rather than functional aspects, institutions have been described as com- 
plex clusters of cultural meanings, norms, values, and behavior charac- 
terized by a high degree of organization and permanence, and 
revolving about at least one major human need. Every major institution 
—whether it is marriage and family, the economy, religion, or govern- 
ment— has specialized statuses and roles, utilitarian artifacts, ritual and 
symbols, and organizational pattern, and a code of either oral or 
written norms and specifications. Because every individual in our 
society is in some manner directed in his activities by our institutions, it 
is important to learn how they become established and how they 
affect us. 

16. Social Control 

This concept deals with the mechanisms by which society exercises 
its dominance over component individuals and enforces conformity to 
its norms. Included as mechanisms are taboos, mores, customs, and laws. 

The basis of orderly human interaction is found in social systems. 
Norms give structure, stability, and order to society, without which 
social interaction would be difficult, unpredictable, and sometimes 
dangerous. These norms vary from everyday etiquette to formalized 
laws. Students should be aware of the need and existence of social con- 
trols at all levels of society. 

Deviant behavior should be appreciated as a situation undermining 
social structures. Social controls can be judged in part by their ability 
to preserve structures from such undermining. 

17. Social Change 

Change is a neutral process; it may be “progress” or “decline” depending 
on the perspective of the observer. It should be noted that some socie- 
ties change at a more rapid rate than do other societies, and that some 
institutions within a society change at a more rapid rate than do other 
institutions in the same society. It has been suggested that the accumu- 
lation of social and cultural phenomena is important in this respect 
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because it tends to accelerate the rate of change . 7 The fact that change 
occurs unevenly among and within societies means that it is necessary 
to look not only for the external causes that channel changes in one 
direction rather than another but also to examine the inherent flexi- 
bility of the social structure being changed. The student of social 
change should recognize that any theory of change is calling attention 
to important sources of social change rather than an explanation of the 
single cause of change. There is probably no one factor or consistent 
set of factors that is responsible for all social change in all societies . 8 
Nor could one factor, operating by itself, be considered as the sole 
cause of any one single change. (This idea is further expanded in a 
paper concerning the concept of multiple causation. ) 

Contact between cultures or the interaction of new ideas or material 
goods within a culture often results in a modification of knowledge, 
attitudes and skills of the people. The development of modem means of 
communication and transportation have made possible a wider distri- 
bution of cultural items and ideas. Innovation, as means of meeting 
the challenge of social, economic, and political problems should be 
understood as an important factor in social change. 

IS. Interaction 

Throughout his life an individual enters into relationships with an 
ever-expanding number of individuals and groups. The character of 
these relationships is not chaotic, nor is the behavior of the individuals 
involved capricious. Rather, the ground rules for such relationships 
have been established by the culture or social systems in which the 
individuals exist. 

Within a given social system, the interactions of individuals and 
groups follow certain common types or forms. Indeed most, if not all, 
of these forms can be found in all social systems. Two general types of 
interaction — competition and cooperation — include all the more spe- 
cific forms of interaction. The basis of all human interaction is found in 
social systems. This specific concept becomes a part of a total con- 
ceptual picture which includes culture, society, social control, and 
social change. 



’Milton L. Barron, Contemporary Sociology , p. 606. 

*Arndd M, Rose, Sociology: The Study of Human Relations , p. 335. 
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Chapter III 

THE VALUE CONCEPTS 



Early in the work of the Syracuse Center it became obvious to the 
staff that they could not discuss, identify, and draft substantive concepts 
without continuing to be confronted by questions of attitudes, beliefs, 
and values. These were not new issues to confront the social studies. 
For half a century our schools have been faced with the pressure to 
prepare “good citizens,” and the conflicting pressure to refrain from 
“indoctrination” and “value determination.” 

At the Sagamore Conference, three positions on this question were 
offered. They may be summarized as follows : 1 

Paul R. Hanna, Professor of Child Education, Stanford University 
We are at a stage in our history where science and technology have forced us 
to form larger communities of men. We have been forced to invent new social 
technologies to operate in this larger area. Each time society enters a transition 
period, social invention is needed to take care of technology in the larger com- 
munity. We in our time have need for more social invention, more creative 
, effort. We need research to discover the commonality of values, and education 
to reinforce those values which have been built up in our society over a long 
period of time, and we need research on which to develop and base, new 
attitudes and loyalties for this generation. 

Charles Frankel, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 
As teachers and citizens we have an obligation to meet the legitimate demands 
of our society that certain general attitudes be generated. As long as there is 
any element of authority in the classrcom, it is disingenuous to say that we 
merely invite students to make up their own minds. We are not doing just that 
and we ought to face it. 

Lawrence Metcalf, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Illinois 
Any attempt to inculcate any set of values invariably calls for distortion of 
knowledge. One is not free to choose freedom unless he is free to compare 
freedom with its alternative. 

Society expects schools to perpetuate values. Conflict arises when the 
various elements of society cannot agree on the values to be perpetu- 
ated. As social scientists we are aware of the contradictory goals 
established for our public schools; goals which are now a part of our 

»Roy A. Price, op. eft., p. 4. The three quotes below are summaries of views expressed by the 
participants* 
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public stereotype of free public education. These contradictory goals 
of perpetuating values conducive to “good citizenship,” and eliminating 
“indoctrination,” pose questions for all teachers. 

Who is to determine just what values are? 

If research is required, is its purpose “simply to discover what beliefs, 
attitudes, and values people actually hold, or do we not also have an 
obligation to make inquiries about the beliefs, attitudes, and values 
they ought to hold?” 2 

The next question to logically follow concerns the subjects to be 
discussed. “The subjects which polite people avoid discussing in public, 
as we know, are those subjects where the truth is likely to sound 
impolite.” 3 

Further questions rising from the Sagamore Conference to confront 
the staff of the Center were: 

Should we stress the contrasts between principles men profess and the prin- 
ciples evident in their conduct? 

How far do we really wish to go in studying beliefs, attitudes, and values in 
the context of alternatives? 

Are we prepared to accept sweetly diluted discussions of difficult social prob- 
lems, or are we going to insist that the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth be taught? 

Is it appropriate to induce belief on the students’ part in the strength and right- 
ness of the society to which they belong . 4 

These are not questions with simple answers. Even a definition of 
values is subject to considerable argument. For the purpose of concept 
design, we have maintained that values are shared conceptions of the 
desirable. None of the values reviewed by the staff of the Social Studies 
Curriculum Center can in any way be considered absolute, for the same 
conception of a value may not be shared by residents of the various 
regions of the United States or even the urban and rural sections of a 
single state. 

This limitation was readily observed in lengthy and complex dis- 
cussions among the Center staff, who were drawn from the various 
disciplines and from California to New York. Even this small group 
could not share the same conception of what was desirable with regard 
to many so-called values. The consideration of values is complicated by 
the unchanging labels on changing values. Everyone favors freedom, 
whether in Russia, Germany, New York, Mississippi, or Cuba. The label 
“freedom” is idolized; its meaning is argued to the point of war. Under 

“Charles Frankel, Needed Research on Social Attitudes, Beliefs, and Values in Teaching Social 
Studies. A paper presented at the Sagamore Conference, See Roy A. Price, op. cit., p. 29. 
p* 31* 
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such circumstances, should any social studies teacher attempt to teach 
such controversial and changing material? 

No matter how we may react to this general question, it is apparent 
that social studies teachers are already teaching values, often uncon- 
sciously, certainly without labeling their material as values. There are 
those who even insist it is absolutely impossible to teach the social 
studies without teaching values. This is not a question of choice, it is 
inherent in the content of the social studies. We speak of teaching 
citizenship, and citizenship is itself a value. 

If, as seems to be true, there are thousands of teachers across the 
country who are teaching values woven into the fabric of their social 
studies courses without being conscious of these values, then the time 
has come when all social studies teachers should pause to examine value 
concepts closely so they may know what they are teaching. In history, 
civics, sociology, economics, and geography we are constantly referring 
to struggles and issues of liberty, equality, loyalty, government by the 
consent of the governed, human dignity, conservation of resources, and 
similar values. 

The American Constitution was drafted around values. 

Jefferson and Lincoln constantly referred to values. 

Wars are fought around value slogans, such as “Make the world safe 
for democracy,” the “four freedoms,” the “free world vs. the slave 
states,” and “freedom of the seas.” 

We cannot escape it — the content of the social studies is value laden. 
But, just because we are teaching values does not mean we are right. 
We must face the question: if values are to be a part of the social 
studies offerings, who are we to establish values ? 

If we are unable to agree on a value such as “freedom” in a national 
discourse between citizens of Mississippi and residents of New York 
City — if there is no agreement on the interpretation of government by 
consent between a grocer living in The Bronx and a farmer in the Finger 
Lakes region of New York State — if we can’t even find agreement on 
the interpretation of some values in discussions between labor and 
management in the same small town — then how can we as social 
studies teachers have the audacity to define and teach values to the 
youth of the entire nation? 

We, the teachers, have an obligation. Our society has established 
free education for all as one of its values. It is expected that in attending 
school a child will be exposed to and prepared to meet the problems 
of a citizen in our democratic society. Therefore, creating “good 
citizens” has become a publicly accepted goal of the public schools. 
In short, the public may clamor against “indoctrination” and “value 
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determination,” but at the same time, under another label, it demands 
a value-oriented program. 

If this be a program demanded by the adult public for our youth, 
then as teachers of the social studies, we are obligated to know what 
values have slipped into our offerings, and how they should be pre- 
sented. We should become aware of our own personal set of values 
which may already be obvious to our students as a “course require- 
ment.” We must define and attempt to understand that which we 
already teach. 

In 1934, Isaac L. Kandel wrote in The Dilemma of Democracy: 

No nation has a better system of education than it deserves, or, to put it in 
another way, every educational system reflects the character of the society 
which it is established to serve, a fact which is ignored by those latter-day 
reformers who, insisting on a new role for the school, would make it the start- 
ing point for social reconstruction. Hence it is not surprising to find that the 
fundamental principles of democracy are misinterpreted in the American 
Schools as they have been misinterpreted in American society. Liberty has 
been converted into a doctrine of freedom which seeks to make of each 
individual at all ages the measure of all things and refuses through unfounded 
fear of indoctrination and its supposed consequences to set up any standards or 
values as a guide for the growth of the individual into a free personality. 

Twenty-one years later Henry Wyman Holmes wrote: 

Must the schools stand hesitant and fearful before public issues, always wait- 
ing for new Lincolns who will trust the people and help them look beyond the 
moment. 

Education has always been under pressure to laud the past and perpetu- 
ate the present, but society’s interpretation of values is constantly 
changing while we are left teaching the labels. Students are demon- 
strating across the nation. Their targets vary from racial inequality to 
American intervention in the Dominican Republic and Viet Nam. The 
demonstrations are marked by their protest against rather than for a 
policy. Too often these students are aware that the labels of values 
are employed hypocritically, and are more aware of the hypocrisy of 
the guardians of values than of the values themselves. As a result, 
youth threatens to throw out the baby with the bathwater. The time 
has come for the teacher to trim off the window dressing, to fit labels 
to values, and to strengthen the understanding of basic values them- 
selves until they can withstand the challenges of the new age. 

The Social Studies Curriculum Center has selected five basic values 
after two years of screening and study of position papers from each of 
the social science disciplines. We hope to make clear through these 
concepts that our differing cultures are distinguished by their differing 
values. Not only do these values differ in various cultures, but they are 
constantly changing within each culture. Students should understand 
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that within this pattern of change, the concepts of value help to main- 
tain stability by giving individuals common goals and common ideas to 
advance and to protect. 

Brief descriptions of the value concepts from which more detailed 
outlines have been drafted are listed below: 

1. Dignity of Man 

The largest religions, and their accompanying philosophies, have 
developed a belief in the preciousness of human life. Hindus and 
Buddists so revered human life as to refuse for centuries to take another 
ife. For fear that a human soul has by transmigration entered an 
animal, the Hindus even avoid crushing an insect. 

In the western world the Hebrews from 500 B.C. developed a new 
respect for human life in the expansion of the idea of a soul. The 
Judaic-Christian respect for the individual life was then carried on 
into Islam. On the basis of this background it could be expected that 
most men would respect the dignity of all other men. In practice this 
is not the case. Non-violence, prohibition of killing, and respect for life 
is not the same as regard for the individual as a personality. Both demo- 
cratic and totalitarian forms of government profess to exist for the 
benefit of their citizens. Too often, however, the state which is supposed 
to be the servant of the people is treated as if it were more important 
than its individual citizen. 

Students should become aware of the importance of the dignity of 
every other individual. Instead of just thinking of “society,” and doing 
things for the “good of society,” the young citizen should be striving to 
work and cooperate with fellow individuals. Dignity is defined in our 
dictionaries as worth or merit. Human dignity should imply to every 
citizen the worth of all individuals. This; is worth which exists because 
the individual exists, and not because of his achievements. In many 
parts of the world today there are highly intelligent people who can 
neither read nor write, and whose ethics or social background is such 
as to deny them a job, access to courts, or sufficient food for survival. 
In such circumstances worth cannot be judged by accomplishments or 
social position. 

This concept includes a knowledge of those social and political instru- 
ments men have developed to preserve and enhance human dignity, 
especially in the western world since the Age of Enlightenment. 

2. Empathy 

The Dictionary of Social Sciences defines empathy as the ability to 
understand others through being able to call out in one’s self responses 
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identical with or similar to the responses of others through ones 
own experience and behavior. It is a basic function in society in 
relation to sharing the attitudes and behavior of others. Less accu- 
rately, but more colorfully, empathy has been referred to as “putting 
one’s self in the other man’s shoes.” 

Important in the above definition is the phrase through ones awn 
experience and behavior. The extent to which one may understand the 
attitude or behavior of another depends on the experience and the 
breadth of knowledge one has of the culture and individual problems 
of the person he is attempting to understand. It is not possible, for 
example, for an American to understand why a Congolese or a Viet- 
namese responds as he does to current crises without first knowing a 
great deal about tribal customs, Buddhism, underdeveloped agrarian 
society, tropical climatic conditions and the history of the people and 
the area they occupy. 

By employing empathy in the face of conflict, we are helping demo- 
cratic governments to function more efficiently. Conflicts between labor 
and management, between school districts, or between nations have a 
better chance of being resolved when both parties practice empathy. 
However, no one can teach empathy; no one can teach students how 
to put themselves in other’s shoes. Instead, we should teach the concept 
of empathy, as a value, with the hope that students who accept this as 
a value may try to put it into practice. 

3. Loyalty 

Loyalty is the willing devotion of an individual to a cause greater than 
himself, as represented by an institution, idea, or process. Loyalty goes 
identical with or similar to the responses of others through ones 

loyalty. 

In the development of the concept of loyalty we are as concerned 
with the more sophisticated level of loyalty to processes and ideas as 
we are to individuals or states. By process we mean those means 
employed to achieve as ends the other cultural values of a given 
society. Blind devotion to a nation-state as expressed in the statement 
“my country, right or wrong,” has led to loyal Germans supporting 
Hitler when he replaced the Weimar Republic and to other people 
supporting their governments even after they no longer represented 
the ideals for which the people originally had pledged loyalty. Students 
should learn that loyalty should go beyond symbols. 

Processes such as the American judicial system, the legislative process 
by which all sections of the country are represented, and the choosing 
of one’s representatives are processes which should command more 
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loyalty than symbols. Ideas such as human dignity, equality of oppor- 
tunity, and freedom of speech and religion are ideas more important 
than symbols. If citizens can be made aware of processes and ideas 
which should command loyalty, it will not be possible to take these 
rights and freedoms from them while keeping them from objecting 
by demanding loyalty to symbols of a continuing state. 

4. Government by Consent of the Governed 

Government is the creation of man to secure the rights of the individual 
to safety, tranquility, freedom, and happiness. Whenever government 
fails to secure these rights, the people may alter it to make it a more 
effective instrument of their will. 

By now it should be clear that each of the value concepts selected by 
the Social Studies Curriculum Center cannot help but overlap and 
support the other concepts. Empathy is an essential characteristic of 
individuals required before reasonably complete understanding among 
individuals and groups can be achieved. Dignity of man is a key value, 
as is equality. Loyalty to processes and ideas which guarantee the 
above values is required to assure these values. In turn, a government 
organized by men to put these processes and ideas into effective play is 
the last of the blocks in this interlocking structure of values. 

To assure the respect for and practice of the values men choose as 
important to their lives, it is necessary that their governments be estab- 
lished and operated by the consent of the governed. If this is not as- 
sured, and the majority of the citizens are dissatisfied with the manner 
in which the government is handling their value structure, they can only 
make a change by rebelling against that government. In a government 
governing by consent of the governed there are elections, courts, im- 
peachment processes and representative legislatures established through 
which changes may be made. Stability and the greatest guarantee of 
rights and values is through government by consent of the governed. 

5. Freedom and Equality 

Freedom refers to the relative absence of perceived external restraints 
on individual behavior. 

In the western world equality has come to mean equality before law, 
equal access to suffrage, and equality of opportunity. 

Taken to extremes, freedom may mean chaos, and equality may be- 
come the tyranny of the majority. In developing this concept, the stu- 
dent should become aware of the nature of both freedom and equality 
as values. The importance of each should be stressed. Eventually the 
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student will become aware that, as in the case of most other values, 
there is conflict between them. 

The student must be made aware of the progress of the concept of 
equality. The American Tradition is a pragmatic tradition; it is com- 
mitted to few absolutes. It is committed to a belief in human dignity 
and has sought to advance that dignity by protecting the freedom of 
the individual with the equality of all men under the egis of a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men. 

From this concept, students may be able to understand the necessity 
of making value choices. They must realize the need to relinquish some 
of one value in order to benefit more from another. This involves the 
most important choices of citizens of democracy. 
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Chapter IV 

CONCEPTS OF METHOD 



Dr. Melvin Tumin, professor of sociology and anthropology at Prince- 
ton University, stated at the Sagamore Conference: 

The question of how best to explain human similarities and differences is 
really an issue of how to think about human behavior — and that, in turn, im- 
mediately directs our attention to the question of how to find out whether 
what we think to be true is or is not true. What is the evidence on its behalf? 
What is the evidence for contrary points of view? What would we need to 
know if we wanted to be more sure we were correct or wrong? In short, the 
substantive question about proper explanations of behavior feeds directly and 
immediately into the methodological problem of how to find out. 

These reflections lead me to suggest that one does not teach social science 
either as method or as something else. It seems to me one teaches social science , 
and, in the process, one unavoidably teaches method. That is, one raises issues 
and questions regarding social behavior. One then asks what one needs to know 
in order to be able to answer questions. One then formulates hypotheses that 
direct one’s attention to probably relevant factors. One then concerns oneself 
with the ways in which these hypotheses can most satisfactorily be tested. One 
then pursues these methods of inquiry, collects the relevant data, analyzes 
them, and asks what the data have to say about the hypotheses, and, in turn, 
what has emerged regarding the question with which one started. 

At every point along the line in the consideration of any substantive question, 
methodological considerations are of the highest relevance, and vice versa. 
Properly, therefore, we should be considering needed research in the teaching 
of social science, understanding thereby that we mean principles and methods 
closely intertwined at every stage in our deliberations . 1 

When we, as social studies teachers, take time to note how many ideas 
and “facts” we present in a single day which we have never challenged, 
the figure is staggering. Our “method” of acquiring information is too 
often simple acceptance of the written page of the established text. 
What was the author’s method of obtaining his “fact”? 

Unless we make our students aware that methodology is a part of the 
social science, they cannot later as citizens be blamed for blindly ac- 
cepting political, social, economic, or religious statements made to them. 
Every thinking citizen should learn that before he can explain any 
social activity he must first know how to find the explanation. 

Kelvin Tumin, Needed Research On the Teaching of Social Science As Method. A paper pre- 
sented to the Sagamore Conference, see Roy A. Price op. cit p. 47. 
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The broader methodological concepts, which cross the lines of all 
disciplines despite their disciplinary labels are listed first in the defi- 
nitions below. Elements of these concepts have been drawn into 
expanded concepts in their own right, and follow the broader aspects 
of which they are a part. 

1. Historical Method and Point of View 

History is a process, a continuing development involving constant 
change. It is impossible to understand the world in which we live if we 
assume history to be static body of information neatly compiled for 
all time between the covers of a textbook. 

To teach an understanding of history, it is good practice to make the 
student act as an historian and, thereby, to require that he explain a 
period or an event as part of history. Even as temporary short-term 
historian, the student should appreciate the need for interpretation. 

This in turn will reveal the problems of interpretation. Every citizen 
who, seeks an explanation for any event should be made to understand 
he has a point of view. 

The historian is an observer who stands amid the process much as an 
angler standing mid-stream while casting about him for his catch. This 
observer must realize events are flowing by him, and that his particular 
place in time and space (his community, profession, church, school, 

. etc.) are coloring and molding his thinking through moral pressure, 
stereotypes, and other current influences. Therefore, the observer has 
a point of view in time and space. All previous observers have received 
past events from other points in time and space, and their interpreta- 
tions of events have been passed on to the current observer colored and 
molded by the influence of other time-space coordinates. 

A good historian or a competent citizen should recognize that all 
evidence passed on to him is an interpretation by an earlier observer, 
and that he is himself re-interpreting an interpretation, limited and 
prejudiced as he is by his own position in time and space. 

A student understanding these problems of a continually changing 
process can be taught something of selectivity of facts. He can learn 
respect for all evidence, and the need to doubt all evidence without i 

becoming a skeptic or cynic. This is necessary evalation of evidence. 
Furthermore, the student can become aware of the need for continual 
re-evaluation of past evidence, noting the certitude of one generation 
often is labelled fallacious by the next. A healthy respect for chronology 
will develop better understanding of the relationships of cause and 
effect, and furnish an essential tool in the development of the historical 
method. 
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It is important for all students to learn the “historical method” of 
recognizing and dealing with evidence, epistemology, thesis, hypoth- 
esis, point of view, selection of facts, evaluation of facts, interpreta- 
tion, chronology, and causal relationships. Just as the social sciences 
have inherited the scientific method from the physical sciences, they 
have found all information in their own field is subject to the above 
factors, and that all social sciences to some degree employ the historical 
method. 

2. The Geographical Approach 

The eighteenth century German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, pointed 
out that there are just three fundamentally different ways of organ- 
izing human knowledge into manageable .segments. One is to group 
things and events together that are alike because they have a common 
origin. One is to group things and events in order of occurence. And 
one is to group things and events together because they occur in the 
same part of the earth’s surface. These organizing principles — sub- 
stantive, chronological, and chorological — provide the conceptual 
structure of any field of learning. 

Geography is that field of learning which undertakes to develop 
concepts based on the “chorological” principle. In this field, therefore, 
attention is focused on the areal association of things and events of 
unlike origin, and on the interconnections among things and events 
that are thus associated. 

Many different kinds of processes of change are operating on the 
face of the earth. There are physical processes, described by the laws of 
physics and chemistry. There are biotic processes, described by the 
principles of biology. And there are economic, social, and political 
processes, described collectively as cultural processes, which are de- 
scribed by the concepts of the social and behavioral sciences. In each of 
the fields of study that are focused on a particular set of related proc- 
esses, models are formulated regarding the operation of each of these 
processes in isolation. The distinctive purpose of geographic study is 
to develop concepts regarding the interaction of things and events, 
related to unlike processes, that are associated with particular areas. 
Traditionally geography has examined the interaction between man 
and his habitat (his natural surroundings); but equally significant are 
the studies of the interaction among diverse cultural processes, or 
among physical and biotic phenomena. Geography seeks understanding 
of the causes and consequences of differences from place to place on 
the earth. 

Grouping events and concepts together by the area on the globe in 
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which they occur becomes an orderly principle by which to approach 
and analyze them. This geographical approach is an important aspect 
of method in the development of the student’s thinking. 

3. Causation 

The relationship of cause and effect has occupied philosphers through- 
out the ages. In modern philosophy we find Francis Bacon discussing 
this concept in his Novum Organum in 1620. Baruch Spinoza ( 1632- 
1677), referred to as the most important philosopher of the Renais- 
sance, carried his mathematical approach to ethics (drafted in terms 
of definitions, axioms, and postulates), throughout his discussion of 
causation. 

These philosophers, and their predecessors and successors, were 
concerned with causation as a part of their search for an explanation of 
knowledge. Today, as in the past, only a handful of individuals are 
consciously inquiring as to the nature of knowledge. Just as most 
persons accept air for breathing, stop signs for highways, and the 
market economy as part of everyday living without futher question, 
so they fail to show curiosity with regard to knowledge. 

In the teaching of the concept of causation we aim to develop a 
method of thinking as well as an understanding of causes and effects 
around us. Causation, as an aspect of method, should be integrated 
with the substance of several disciplines. 

Students should realize first, causes and effects are rational; second, 
cause and effect have the character of multiplicity. In the first instance, 
this means that operation of cause and effect can be understood by men 
if only they know enough about the factors involved in the causal 
chain. The second instance (subconcept) means that a single act may 
bring about (cause) several effects which seemingly become more 
isolated as the series of effects expands. 

The main benefit to be realized from a consideration of the cause and 
effect major concept and its two corollaries lies in the opportunity such 
study affords to demonstrate the possibility of understanding the course 
of human events. The fact that events do not “just happen,” but that 
they are caused appears to be basic to a grasp of the course and 
meaning of all social action. The alternative suggests an air of satisfac- 
tion with the idea that events occur at random, that they constitute 
no definable pattern, and hence that attempts to study and understand 
them are mere aimless pursuits. This obviously is a defeatist philosophy 
which promotes myth, superstition, and ignorance at the expense of 
organized intellectual endeavor. 2 



^his paragraph is paraphrased from the position paper developed for the Curriculum Center by 
Dr. George A. Hoar and Dr. Richard McKey, Jr. 
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TECHNIQUES AND ASPECTS OF METHOD 

The substantive, value, and methodological concepts we have defined 
to this point can be offered in the form of pupil material. Appropriate 
teacher guides and visual aids for the classroom can be designed to ac- 
company these pupil materials. There are, however, certain aspects of 
method which, as Professor Tumin has pointed out, are a part of all 
substantive material. These aspects have largely been covered as 
separate identifiable factors in the broad methodological concepts of 
Historical Method and Point of View , Causation , and The Geograph- 
ical Approach. 

It would be a serious mistake to permit any student to assume that 
aspects and techniques of method such as objectivity, skepticism, inter- 
pretation, and evaluation which are presented both under Historical 
Method and Point of View and under Causation are limited to one or 
two concepts in which they are specifically labeled and described. 
These aspects and techniques should be emphasized by teachers in the 
presentation of each of the other concepts. We are, therefore giving 
priority to the teaching of these aspects as a part of all concepts rather 
than in the preparation of specific pupil materials at this time. 

In addition to the three aspects and techniques mentioned above, 
there are techniques we have identified as Observation , Classification 
and Measurement ; Analysis and Synthesis ; and Questions and Answers. 
These techniques have not been stressed in the foregoing concepts and 

should receive a greater priority in the production of specific pupil 
materials. 

I. Observation, Classification, and Measurement 

Observation differs from seeing in that it is more active and focused 
than casual and passive seeing. No two persons will ever observe the 
same complete event or evidence, even when standing side by side 
Experience, training, and intelligence are bound to affect observation. 

Observation leads to measurement, as comparisons begin to require 
more precision. As soon as numbers ( denoting size, age, distribution, 
or effect) are involved the student becomes occupied with the process 
of measurement. 

Measurement makes classification possible. A number of units may 
be classified by color or frequency of occurrence. Dr. Jerome Bruner 
has listed five advantages of classification: 

1. It (classification) reduces the complexity of the environment. 

2. It is the means by which the objects of the world are identified. 
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3. It reduces the need for constant learning. 

4. It provides direction for instrumental activity. 

5. It permits us to order and relate classes of events. 

Students should learn early in their social studies how to observe, to 
measure, and to classify. Only through ratios or comparisons can they 
understand new areas brought to their attention. Whether studying the 
effects of a gasoline price war, voter registration by socio-economic 
groups, or relationships of urbanization to industrialization, it is neces- 
sary that the student observe, measure, and classify. 

2. Analysis and Synthesis 

The techniques of analysis and synthesis are common to all of the social 
sciences — indeed, perhaps to all inquiry of any kind. Analysis is the 
process of separating a whole into its constituent parts in order to 
examine each independently and to determine its relation to other parts 
and to the whole. Analysis is the basis of much which comes under the 
heading of scientific method. The presumption is that by working with 
smaller and smaller parts less complex than the whole, we can increase 
our understanding to the point where the complexity of the whole 
begins to be understood. 

Analysis takes many forms. It may employ the tools of logic to ex- 
amine the structure of a group of ideas to determine which ideas are 
entailed by others, or it may make use of statistical techniques to deter- 
mine empirical relationships among occurrences. It is as applicable to 
the structure of language as it is to the structure of a molecule. 

Analysis is a particularly important skill in the examination of prob- 
lems. Students need to learn to break a problem into those questions 
which are essentially factual in nature, those that are definitional, those 
that are questions of logic, and those that are normative questions. They 
must learn, of course, that any such breakdown is in a large measure 
artificial and that its value is derived from its utility in promoting 
understanding. 

Synthesis is the construction of wholes out of parts. It is not merely 
the opposite of analysis, for that would imply a simple reversal of the 
steps in analysis like taking a toaster apart and putting it back together 
again. Synthesis adds an element of originality or creativeness which 
permits the construction of new wholes out of old parts; that is, parts 
which are already available from past experience. 

[32] 
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Bloom and his co-authors 3 describe three different categories of 
synthesis based upon the products that result. The first of these refers 
to a unique communication. Synthesis in this sense then, may result in 
a book, play, poem, musical composition, painting or any other such 
products. The second outcome of synthesis may be a plan in a proposed 
set of operations. The plan for a research study, teaching unit, an urban 
renewal program, a computer program, or a summer cottage represents 
this form of synthesis. Finally, synthesis is also described as a set of 
abstract relations. Such relations may be derived from empirical data 
and represent a theory about the inter-relationships among a group of 
events, processes, or test scores, or they may be derived from the 
manipulation of symbolic systems such as mathematics, logic, geometry, 
etc. Since synthesis is a very complex process, it frequently requires 
the use of analysis, interpretation, evaluation, and the other techniques 
that have been outlined in this chapter. 

3. Questions and Answers 

Stated simply, social science inquiry is the asking and answering of 
questions. To accept this definition is to acknowledge the need for im- 
provement in the ways of asking questions and the methods for seeking 
answers. 

One goal seems to stand out above all others, namely helping the 
child to see the importance of asking and answering his own questions. 
One of the important goals of the discovery method of teaching is to 
encourage children to ask questions - all kinds of questions - and to 
learn the enormous difficulties involved in obtaining adequate answers. 
We may expect the questions to be trivial at first and the answers to 
be naive, but if the questions are important to the student, he will not 
be content with naive answers. He will continue to refine the questions 
asked and the means for acquiring answers, and eventually he will 
refuse to accept the neat stereotypes with which society abounds. 

As future citizens, students should learn to depend upon themselves 
as sources of answers, and not rely on “authoritative” sources entirely. 
This is an essential responsibility of citizens in a democracy. 

4. Objectivity 

Objectivity is an ideal man has never yet attained, but this in no way 
lessens its importance. As noted in Historical Method and Point of View 
and in Causation , all men are biased by the values established in their 
cultures, by their position in time and space, and by their individual 
tastes and prejudices. 



3 Benjamin Bloom et al., Taxonomy of Educational 
New York: Longmans Green, 1956, p. 162-65. 
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Man can never become fully conscious of all these biases. Where he 
is aware, however, he should learn to recognize the effects they have 
on his thinking. Therefore, recognition of factors which bias one's 
judgment becomes a first step in striving toward objectivity. Seeking 
out our biases must become a constant effort by all citizens. Only to the 
degree that the student is successful in recognizing this need is he ever 
going to become more objective than his animal fears, appetites, com- 
forts, and discomforts. 

5. Skepticism 

Skepticism may be defined as an attitude of suspicion, alertness or 
critical doubt which is brought to bear upon all phases of inquiry. It 
asks whether a problem is what it appears, whether evidence is reliable 
and valid, whether conclusions drawn are warranted. In short, it accepts 
nothing as evident without a careful examination of the circumstances. 

Perhaps a word on what is not meant by skepticism may help to 
clarify it. Skepticism is not cynicism. It does not imply that a student 
should learn to criticize for the sake of criticism or to do so in an irre- 
sponsible manner. It intends, rather, that the coin of criticism has both 
its negative and positive side, showing at one and the same time a 
critical stance with regard to what is and a willingness to suggest how 
it might be improved. 

6. Interpretation 

As noted in the development of the concept on Historical Method and 
Point of View, interpretation is both an essential part of and a result 
of a point of view. Again the position of the observer in his culture will 
affect his interpretation. Allan Nevins has written: 

It is almost impossible to name a political, economic, or social preconception 
which is not molded by history. It is equally impossible to name a piece of 
real history which is not molded and colored by political, economic, and social 
beliefs. 

If for history we substitute mans knowledge of the facts of mans life 
and the significance of those facts to him, we find interpretation woven 
throughout all knowledge. Interpretation involves making judgments 
which frequently are judgments of earlier judgments. It is an attempt 
to select from knowledge that which is meaningful and to show its 
meaning. 

The value of this aspect to the student is not the definition of inter- 
pretation, but the recognition of the impossibility to attain or pass on 
any evidence without interpreting it* and, therefore, the need for a 
cautious awareness of the process of interpretation. 
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7. Evaluation 

Facts, ideas, and evidence must be weighed as to their relative value 
and position in a chain of events. As noted under the concept of 
Causation as well as under Historical Method, the relative importance 
of one or several contributing causes of a noticeable effect is basic to 
any explanation of cause and effect. 

Evaluation is closely allied to selectivity of facts. Primary and sec- 
ondary sources of evidence must be weighed as to their reliability. Some 
evidence must be discarded because it plays so small a role as to con- 
fuse and diffuse rather than to clarify a problem. Techniques of evalua- 
tion are a part of the study of all questions and problems in the social 
studies. 

8. Evidence 

Evidence is any item of established information which is put forward 
as being relevant to the solution of a problem, the making of a decision, 
the answering of a question, or the testing of a hypothesis. It may vary 
from a statement made by an expert to a reading from a barometer. 

Evidence is a thread which weaves through all aspects of method. 
Interpretation is important in its relation to evidence. Objectivity, skep- 
ticism, evaluation, observation, classification, measurement, analysis, 
and synthesis are all connected through the very purpose for their 
existence, their treatment of evidence. 

Evidence is never static, as it is subject to all the above variables. 
It is considered an aspect of method only in the total manner in which 
it is treated before acceptance. As the basis for all statements of fact 
made by the teacher of social studies, evidence and its treatment should 
be constantly emphasized. 
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Chapter V 

CONCLUSION 



The selection of 34 concepts by the Center does not mean the staff has 
agreed that these are the only 34 concepts worthy of development It 
does not necessarily mean these are the most important concepts, for 
there are likely to be other individuals or groups who would omit one 
or more of the 34 in order to substitute other concepts which appeared 
to them to be more important. The Center hopes to be able to develop 
several further concepts concurrently with the later phases of the 
project. For example, until April 1965, the staff intended to include the 
substantive concept of Identity (awareness of self). This concept has 
not been discarded, but was temporarily set aside to make room for 
another concept. Such decisions have been made when the start be- 
lieved the postponed concept was already touched upon to some exten 
in the development of other concepts, and when the substituted con- 
cept was not dealt with elsewhere. 

In addition to the obvious merits in teaching concepts and concep- 
tual structure, the Center believes there is another advantage in this 
approach Teachers and administrators from elementary and secondary 
schools have reported their view that this type of program permits con- 
siderable flexibility in teaching. If the Center had prepared a K-12 cur- 
riculum, or even a course for two or three selected grades, schools 
would be faced with abandoning their present programs altogether and 
using a program prepared by outsiders. From Mississippi to Vermont 
there would be little opportunity to apply local illustrations or to react 
to regional or individual ideas. 

The concept approach adopted by the Center permits a teacher to 
employ all concepts or only those which can fit into the course without 
sacrificing material he personally considers more important for is 
particular class. In other situations the teacher may prefer to tie the 
concept to a particular unit of the course, thereby covering itmthoil 
using a large package of class time. For example a teacher could decide 
to use the reasons for American entry into the First World War as an 
illustration of multiple causation, and in this manner continue to con- 
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centrate on the First World War during a particular week. Only at the 
end of the unit would it be necessary to devote some additional time to 
a conclusion emphasizing the related concept. 

This approach, employed by the Social Studies Curriculum Center, 
provides an open end. Development of new concepts and expansion of 
the original concepts may continue beyond the original five year project 
without necessitating a discarding of previous developments as would 
be the case in redoing a fixed curriculum. Even as the Center hopes to 
operate an open ended contribution, every individual or group inter- 
ested in social studies can likewise add to this contribution. 

The nature of the concept approach is such as to encourage local 
teachers, social studies departments, and state education departments 
to continue to add their versions of new concepts or to exercise initia- 
tive in strengthening the above concepts. We hope the contributions 
of the Social Studies Curriculum Center will not be looked upon as 
only a set of classroom materials for students, but as an opening 
through which all social scientists may, if they so choose, take part in 
meeting the challenge of the remainder of the 20th century. 



APPENDIX 



The outline, discussion and elaboration of a concept which follows, is 
included to guide those who will write instructional materials in the 
meaning the center staff assigned to concepts. 

Identification became more than the selection of labels or titles. Defi- 
nition of sub-concepts, limitations of scope, and other factors of iden- 
tification and delineation became subjects of lengthy staff research and 
discussion. In order to preserve and pass on to the writers of classroom 
materials the final packaged concept which the staff eventually adopted, 
outlines were drafted to provide a base from which to view the con- 
cepts. Therefore, these outlines are more complete identifications of 
concepts than provided in the foregoing chapters. They are not teach- 
ing materials, or even outlines for teaching materials. They are spring- 
boards from which teaching units will be selected and launched. 

The outline selected for inclusion as an appendix is from the group 
identified as substantive concepts. 



THE CONCEPT OF CONFLICT . . . 

ITS ORIGIN, EXPRESSION, AND RESOLUTION 

There is no period in the life of individuals, groups, or nations which is 
entirely free of conflict. Conflict has been a basic and fundamental 
factor in civilization’s growth and development. It has affected every 
individual and every institution in recorded history. The influences of 
wars, of judicial interpretations, of class strife, of political campaigns, 
of religious differences and even of ideological struggles can not be 
overestimated. It is a continuing battle, never ceasing, existing on all 
fronts and in all geographic areas and constantly pressuring society to 
respond to the conflicting forces. 

To ignore conflict as a social force worthy of recognition in curricular 
revision is an unrealistic view of how man’s destinies have been shaped. 
Conflict has been a powerful if not the MOST powerful force in struc- 
turing the world of today. It is ever present and ever operative in 
society. Whether the conflict is within one’s individual self, or between 
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individuals in the same or different groups, or between groups is not 
the basic question. Rather, it would seem that the emphasis in the social 
studies curriculum should be upon examining conflicts, in better under- 
standing how they originate, and in exploring mechanisms which 
society has for resolving those conflicts which have impeded or are 
now impeding man’s progress. 

In order to do this, it is necessary for the individual to understand 
how conflict arises, the effect it has upon his own personality and on 
the personalities of others, and their probable reaction to the conflict 
as they are involved. To have today’s youth examine these problems 
as part of his social studies class in order to gain insight as to the way 
in which conflict affects individuals and society may be novel, but basic 
facts suggest the need for such an innovation. 

Today’s social forces — nuclear power, automation, population ex- 
plosion, racial integration, urbanization, to name only a few — are 
greatly altering man’s way of living. Every social force results in in- 
creased problems — problems which contain the conflicts that must be 
resolved by society. Hence, whether the conflict is reflected in a rumble 
between local groups of hoods, or the increased unemployment result- 
ing from automation, or the rising spirit of nationalism as the symbol 
of an awakened Africa and Asia is not the important point. The crucial 
point is that man must make every effort to resolve each and every con- 
flict. Therefore, it is urged that the social studies not stress only knowl- 
edge of past conflicts, but that teachers should provide youth with 
definitely planned opportunities to understand better how the pressing 
conflicts of today arise, how individuals and groups react to them and 
what mechanisms are available or can be made available for resolving 
them. In today’s world such understanding is crucial for continued 
progress. 1 

OBJECTIVES 

The Overall Objectives For Instructional Units On Conflict Are: 

1. To give the child some insights into the causes of conflict formation. 

2. To help the child develop healthy attitudes toward conflict as an 
aspect of reality with which he must learn to cope. 

3. To acquaint children with the varieties of conflict and the cultur- 
ally approved and disapproved means for resolving them. 

4. To demonstrate what happens when conflict is unresolved or 
resolved through means that are not considered legitimate by 
society. 

1 The foregoing paragraphs are drawn from a paper prepared for the Social Studies Curriculum 
Center by Dr. Gerald Snyder, Professor of Education, State University College at Albany. 
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5. To help the child acquire satisfactory patterns of conflict resolu- 
tion, to be used throughout life. 



I. THE ORIGIN AND EXPRESSION 
OF CONFLICT 

A. Definitions of Conflict. 

1. Conflict is conscious competition in which the competitors become self- 
conscious rivals, opponents, or enemies.2 However, some social scientists have 
made a further distinction between competition and conflict and have in- 
dicated competition is a milder form of rivalry than conflict .3 

2. Conflict is a process-situation in which two or more human beings or groups 
seek actively to thwart each other’s purposes, to prevent satisfaction of each 
other s interests, even to the extent of injuring or destroying each other < 

Three loci of conflict have been suggested.® 

a. Conflict exists within an individual’s own personality. 

b. Conflict exists between individuals in the same or different groups 

c. Conflict exists between groups. 

B. Reasons for conflict within an individual. 

1. Conflicts result from organic drives. 

2. Conflicts result from habits formed relative to these drives. 

3. Conflicts result from acquired or learned values. 

4. Elements of conflict exist in all situations (sports, labor-management, race 
religion, political, social, and nationalistic), but may be entirely within the 
mind with no apparent outward expression. 

C. Conflicts between groups and individuals. 

1. The causes are numerous. 

2 ' rr fli : t e T SeS aS ! r n aS J W0 or more P*™"* ” groups demonstrate an 
conttct Sa ”" e ’ eCt *“ deVd0P in '° oooperation or more serions 

D. Conflicts may be symbolic. 

1. The open or obvious contest or conflict may be a symbol of deeper conflict. 

2 ' Th i rac u f ° r T°” ? a COnflicl in which the ">0°” is a symbol; prestige 
in the cold war is the real goal. s 

E. Conflicts may be resolved; they are almost never solved. We must 
therefore , concentrate on determining the best means of resolution. 

3 Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences , p, 194. 

^parate* concept^ 16 StUdieS Curriculum Center « to treat competition and conflict as 

4 Fairchild, Dictionary of Sociology, pp. 58-59. 

B Bamard, Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 507. 
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II. THE INDIVIDUAL FACES CONFLICT 







Conflict takes place whenever the needs of living things are not satisfied. 

Designed for the primary level, this section will help the child to 
realize that man is continually struggling with his natural environment, 
with himself, and with his fellow men. Hopefully, the child will come to 
see such struggles as an inevitable part of life. A second and equally im- 
portant goal is to help the child to acquire a set of appropriate responses 
to resolve those personal conflicts with which he will be confronted 
throughout life. 

Although the main obje jtives of this section are expressed in terms of 
human conflict, the young child will be introduced first to conflict situa- 
tions in the lives of animals. Once he sees conflict in the relatively 
neutral context of the animal world, human conflict situations will be 
presented. 

A. Conflict in the Animal World. 

Since children in grades 5-8 have a natural interest in animals, it seems appro- 
priate to begin a study of conflict at this level with illustrations from the animal 

world. The need for food, shelter, and protection are important sources of con- 
flict in the animal world. A unit on each of these is outlined below. 

1. Without food animals become sick and even die. 

a. Show pictures of animals that do not get enough food. Compare animals 

fed on minimal diet with others fed on richer diet. 

b. Show winter kill of deer and other animals unable to get enough food. 

2. If all animals ate the same food there would not be enough for all of them. 

But different animals eat different foods. 

3. When food is scarce animals do different things to obtain it. 

a. In winter birds fly to places where food is abundant. 

b. Some animals put away food in the fall in preparation for winter. 

c. Some animals live off the fat of their own bodies. 

d. Animals eat different things when they can't find the food they usually eat. 

e. Animals are given food by kind people. 

4. Animals need shelter for many reasons. 

a. They need it to keep warm and to protect themselves from the weather. 

Ask children to imagine what it would be like without shelter. 

b. Some use it to protect themselves from their enemies. 

c. Some use it to keep their young from harm. 

5. Animals build many types of homes. 

6. Animals need to protect themselves from their enemies. 

a. Some protect themselves by hiding. 

( 1 ) They change colors. 

( 2 ) They hide in holes and stumps. 

b. Some animals have ways of defending themselves. 

( 1 ) Armadillos and turtles have special an..or. 

(2) Skunks and wolverines have offensive odors. 

( 3 ) Porcupines have quills. 

( 4 ) Tigers and cougars have sharp teeth and claws. 
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B. Conflict Among People. 

1. People face some of the same problems that animals do. 

a. Using cartoons or realistic representations of early man, show how he 
faced the same problems of food, shelter, and protection from enemies. 

b. Show how people throughout the world still are hungry. 

c. Illustrate how many people must cooperate to obtain food today. 

d. Show fires and fire drills involve conflict. 

2. People have problems animals do not have. 

a. They experience conflict with peers. 

b. Conflicts with adults are experienced by all children. 

( 1 ) Going to bed frequently involves conflict. 

( 2 ) Obeying rules obviously involves conflict. 

(3) The importance of honesty creates conflict. The difference between 
tall tales that are told for fun and attempts to deceive is difficult to 
understand. 

c. Conflicts among peers and adults are common. 

( 1 ) Conflicts emerge from misunderstanding the actions of others. 

( 2 ) Conflicts arise from differing beliefs. 

(3) Conflicts arise from lack of information about a situation. (Fear of 
unknown, such as going to the hospital. ) 
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in. CONFLICT RESOLUTION IN COMPARATIVE 

CULTURES 

In this section of the Resolution of Conflict the objective is to illustrate 
that various cultures have developed diverse ways in which to deal with 
conflict. 

A. Eskimo Culture 

The Eskimo culture has not developed a formal governmental or legal system 
to mediate conflict. Instead many conflicts are resolved on an individual basis. 
This does not mean, however, that no formal means of mediation have been 
developed. E. A. Hoebel writes: 

"Boxing and butting are apparently available as means of settling all disputes 
except homicide. Wrestling serves much the same function, though it may 
have a more deadly outcome in Baffinland and Labrador, where the loser may 
be slain by the victor. The wrestling duel is occasionally used as the means 
through which blood revenge may be carried out.” 

Hoebel goes on to comment that the most interesting means of resolving con- 
flict is found in the nith songs of the eastern and western Eskimos. 

"Elevating the duel to a higher plane, the weapons used are words — ‘little 
sharp words, like the wooden splinters which I hack off with my ax.’ Song 
duels are used to work off grudges and disputes of all orders, save murder. 
An East Greenlander, however, may seek his satisfaction for the murder of 
a relative through a song contest if he is physically too weak to gain his end, 
or if he is so skilled in singing as to feel certain of victory. Inasmuch as East 
Greenlanders get so engrossed in the mere artistry of the singing as to forget 
the cause of the grudge, this is understandable. Singing skill among these 
Eskimos equals or outranks gross physical prowess. 

The singing style is highly conventionalized. The successful singer uses the 
traditional patterns of composition which he attempts to deliver with such 
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